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THE CITY OF PEKIN—CHINA. 


Pekin, the capital of China, is situated 
in a very fertile plain, in the northeast part 
of the empire, twenty leagues distant from 
the great wall. It is a very large and 
populous city, containing, according to the 
information given to Lord Macartney, three 
millions; this, however, is supposed to be 
an exaggerated statement. It is surround- 
ed with walls, thirty feet high, and twenty- 
five thick at the base, inclosing fourteen 
square miles, exclusive of the suburbs, 
and is divided into two towns, one of 
which is inhabited by Chinese, the other 
by Tarters, A street four miles long, and 
a hundred and twenty feet wide, reaches 
from one gate to the other, and is crossed 
by another of similar length and breadth. 
The other streets are narrow, and many of 
them can only be considered as lanes. 
They are kept very clean, and frequently 
watered. 

The dwelling-houses are built of brick, 
but are of only one story. The principal 
streets consist chiefly of rows of shops, 
which are painted, gilded and magnificent- 
ly adorned. Sky-blue and green mixed 
with gold, are the prevailing colors upon 
the walls. The goods are not displayed 
within, but exposed in large groups in 
front of the houses. The streets are ex- 
tremely crowded in consequence of the 
number of trades carried on in the open 
air, and multitudes passing and repas- 
In this immense concourse there 
are no Chinese women; yet Tartar fe- 
males are frequently seen. 

Of the ornamental buildings are those 


usually called triumphal arches, but they 
appear to be erected as monuments to 


distinguished men. The imperial palace 
stands within the city, and is encompassed 
by adouble wall, about four miles in cir- 
cuit. It comprises a vast assemblage of 
buildings, which are more remarkable, 


1 however, for their number than their mag- 
_ Nificence, some of them being only mean 
» cottages.— Worcester’s Sketches. 
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LILY CARISFORD’S CHOICE. 
BY GRACE, OF WOOD DELL. 


“I think our Lily is the sweetest child 
Tever saw,” said Reed Carisford, a young 





_ aval officer, to his widowed mother, dur- 


‘ap dea 


ing one of his rare home visits. 
“She is a dear, good child, and so af- 


) fectionate,” replied Mrs. Carisford, with 


' eathusiasm. 


Sk ass 








‘*We must send her to some fashiona- 
ble seminary without delay ; I wish her to 
become as accomplished as she is beauti- 
ful,”’ observed the son. 

Mrs. Carisford belonged to an old-fash- 
ioned class of mothers—now nearly ex- 
tinct—and had other views in relation to 
the education of her charge. 

“IT most sincerely hope that Lily may 
always be blessed with a sufficiency of 
wealth for all good purposes,” said she ; 
“but we cannot forsee what may yet be- 
fall her, and I am resolved her education 
shall be such as will fit her for any re- 
verses of fortune, and I propose to—” 
‘While I live, she will be kindly cared 
for,” interrupted young Carisford. 

“T am sure of that, my son, but as I 
said before, we cannot penetrate futurity, 
and it is best to be prepared for any emer- 
gency. Now I think the home-training of 
girls is too much neglected, and I propose 
to keep her under my own tuition, till she 
has obtained a thorough knowledge of do- 
mestic matters, and then I will consent to 
her going to any school you may recom- 
mend.” ‘You are always right, dear 
mother,” returned Lieutenant Carisford, 
“and if some mothers could have the ben- 
efit of your opinion upon this important 
subject, and would profit by it, there 
would be fewer wrecks of fortune and hap- 
piness for their children.” 

“The best way to break up this foolish 
system of education, would be a law in 
force, forbidding all aspirants for the re- 
sponsibilities of housewives to marry, un- 
til well initiated into the mysteries of 
home-economy,” said Mrs. Carisford with 
great earnestness. 

“ Just so; I think this knowledge is an 
almost indispensable requisite for domes- 
tic unity and happiness—but when I mar- 
ty—which I shall not do till I leave the 
sea—my wife must also possess beauty and 
grace, and charms of the heart and intel- 
lect, to secure my abiding affection.” 

**T trust Lily will have this rare com- 
bination of excellencies, and hope she may, 
at some future period, become my daugh- 
ter-in-law, as she is already by adoption,” 
said?Mrs. Carisford smiling. 

““She may indeed, but never mention 
the subject to her, for I hope—” but what 
he hoped must be forever lost to the world, 
for at this moment, the room was filled 
with fragrance, and a small maiden of thir- 
teen years danced in at the open door, 
with her snowy apron crowded with blos- 
soms, which she divided between mother 
and son, and thus put an end to the con- 
versation. 

They had taken Lily from an alms-house, 





where she had been left when but a few 
months old by persons unknown. 

She was a fairy-like child of three years, 
when Reed Carisford, then a young mid- 
shipman, first saw and determined to res- 
cue her from the hard lot which must al- 
most inevitably befall her as a friendless 
pauper-child, and the grateful young crea- 
ture had never given them occasion to re- 
pent the kindness. 

After a visit of a few days, Lieutenant 
Carisford was obliged to return to his ves- 
sel, and two years elapsed before he again 
visited home. In the meantime, Mrs. Ca- 
risford had placed Lily under the charge of 
a competent governess. 

Her health was now very feeble, and she 
welcomed her son with the liveliest de- 
monstrations of joy. She had fondly hop- 
ed that he would now devote himself to 
home-occupations and enjoyments, but he 
was young, scarcely twenty-eight, and am- 
bition was the ruling principle of his ac- 
tions, though he loved and reverenced his 
mother. He was now Captain Carisford, 
by a regular course of promotion, and 
could not think of forsaking the profession 
which promised him such brilliant honors. 

Alas! he had yet to learn that fame and 
fortune and the plaudits of his fellow-be- 
ings would bring but transitory happiness. 

He affectionately embraced his mother 
at the moment of separation. Farewell, 
mother dear, in three short years I will 
return, perhaps to leave you no more,” 
and he turned to dash a tear from his 
manly cheek. 

“You'll never return to me,” said the 

sorrowing mother, with a prophetic sigh. 
“IT feel, my son, that we are parting to 
meet no more on earth—but go, and may 
the good God bless and prosper you, my 
best earthly treasure,” said she, motioning 
him away with an uncontrollable burst of 
grief. 
Lily stood mutely bending over a flower- 
stand; she was not weeping, but tears 
were cradled in her eyes, ready to rock 
over the lids at the slightest bidding. 

‘“‘ Be kind tomy mother, my sweet little 
Lily. Think of me in fair weather—pray 
for me in foul,” said the noble sailor, im- 
printing a kiss upon her lips, which quiv- 
ered with suppressed grief, and he hurried 
away to conceal his own emotion, while 
the child crept to her own room to shed 
in secret the bitterest tears that had ever 
dimmed her eyes, for she had a strong pre- 
sentiment that he would never retrrn. 

* * * * * 

Time crept slowly away, and Lily had 
become a finely developed young lady of 
eighteen, and possessed great personal 
beauty, though this chance qualification 


was nothing in comparison with the pure | 


excellence of her heart. 

She devoted much of her time to Mrs. 
Carisford, who was now a confirmed inva- 
lid, and her grateful spirit, emulous of re- 
paying the kindness of her adopted mother, 
never permitted her to shrink from the 
performanee of the countless little services 
which a gentle hand can render a sick 
person, and which were peculiarly accepta- 
ble, because bought by love, and not gold. 

Mrs. Carisford received a call one day 
from a nephew, who resided in a distant 
city, and whom she had not seen for many 
years. 

Percy Livingston had many fine traits 
of character, but he harbored one fault 
which at times threw every merit in the 
shade, and this was stern, unbending pride. 

His business detained him some time in 
the place, and he called frequently to make 
inquiries concerning the health of his aunt. 





He was not always admitted to her pres~ 
ence, consequently it often devolved upon 
Lily to entertain him. 

He was much struck by the extreme 
loveliness of his cousin—by courtesy, and 
the beautiful simplicity of her manners 
combined with 

“The purity of grace, 
The mind, the music, breathing from her face.” 
rendered her irresistibly charming, and 
after a few brief interviews, he loved her 
with as much devotion as a person of his 
nature could possibly entertain for another. 

Her former history was given him by his 
aunt, who did not suspect his attachment 
—and the mystery which involved her pa- 
rentage was far from satisfactory. 

It was very difficult for him to bring 
his haughty spirit to consent to a union 
with one, whose origin he knew at best to 
be a lowly one, but affection gained the 
mastery after a severe struggle, and he 
made her a formal offer of his hand. 

Lily heard his proposal in astonishment, 
for, though a woman in years, she was a 
child in her experience in such matters. 

“You may ask my mother Carisford,” 
said she quietly, “and I shall abide by 
her decision, for she is the best friend I 
have on earth.” 

‘“*T will speak with her immediately,” 
said Livingston rising. 

“Qh, not now! she is sleeping, and 
must be disturbed on no account!” exclaim- 
ed the maiden, with child-like earnestness. 

‘* Well, then, dear cousin, I will call 
to-morrow,” replied, the suitor, as he 
made his departing bow. 

How truly is it said that we know not 
what a day may bring forth! The morrow 
found Mrs. Carisford robed in her wind- 
ing sheet, and Lily weeping inconsolably 
over her remains. 

Livingston staid till after the funeral 
ceremonies were performed, and then left, 
intending to return in a few weeks, for he 
saw the present was no time to press his 
suit. 

More than three years had passed since 
Captain Carisford went away, and well- 
authenticated intelligence came to the 
mourning Lily that his ship and all on 
board had perished in a terrible storm. 

Mrs. Carisford had left no will, and Lily 
learned that as soon as the estate was set- 
tled, she would be homeless, for she had 
no lawful claim upon the property, and the ~ 
grudging heirs had no charity for the in- 
truder upon their rights. 

After the violence of her grief had some- 
what abated, the lone girl endeavored to 
forget her own afflictions in alleviating 
those of others. It was the depth of win- 
ter, and she went one day to visit « poor 
woman, who supported herself by sewing. 

Mrs. Loring was a lady in the finest 
sense of the term, and had once been ae- 
customed to the refinements of life. She 
was the widow ofa merchant, who dying 
suddenly, left his property so involved, 
that after a settlement with the creditors, 
nothing remained. 

Her only child had been stolen from her 
when quite an infant, and she had long 
been alone in the world, but she had a firm 
reliance in the wisdom and goodness of 
her Heavenly Parent, whose severe chas- 
tenings she felt were intended for her ben- 
efit. 

It was on a bitter cold day that Lily 
set out to make her visit of mercy, and 
the poor girl thought in her desolation, 
that the hard, gray sky was striving to 
shut out every ray of light and warmth 
from the face of the earth, even as trouble 
had crowded hope from her heart. 
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She found the widow bending over a 
small fire, shivering in every fibre, her 
face ghastly with illness, yet wearing a 
touching expression of resignation. 

“‘ Here is trouble greater than mine, for I 
have youth and health, and she has neith- 
er,” was the thought of the maiden, and 
her repinings were instantly hushed. 

Every kindly feeling of her nature was 
aroused to sympathy at sight of this suf- 
fering, and she proposed to go at once for 
a physician. 

“© Oh, do notleave me! I have suffered 
so much without one kind voice to com- 
fort me, that I shall die if you leave me 
alone!” and the poor creature clung ner- 

vously to Lily’s hand. 

At this moment, they heard the merry 
music of approaching sleigh-bells, and 
Lily ran to the door to ask assistance. The 
sleigh stopped, and Livingston sprang out 
and hurried to her side. She preferred 
her request, he immediately dispatched his 
servant for a physician, and then followed 
her into the house. 

Mrs. Loring complained of a nervous 
head-ache, and Lily kindly bathed the 
burning head. While she was perform- 
ing this office, a quaintly chased locket 
which she wore became detached from her 
dress, and fell into the lap of the widow, 
who caught it up with an exclamation of 
astonishment. It contained the miniature 
of a lovely young girl. 

“Where did you get this, Miss Caris- 
ford?’ she abruptly demanded. Lily 
crimsoned, ‘‘ I—I—have had it since an 
infant,”” stammered she, greatly embar- 
rassed. 

Mrs. Loring was terribly excited, but 
she exercised self-control for one in her 
feeble state. 

“Is there a scar on your left arm?” she 
asked, gasping at every word. Lily bared 
her fair arm; the mark ofa deep cut was 
indellibly set, just below the elbow. 

** You—are—my—child! Oh God, I 
thank thee for this merciful dispensation.” 

Her words fell like drops of molten lead 
upon the ear of Livingston. ‘“* Believe her 
not, Lily! believe her not!” cried he, im- 
petuously drawing the agitated girl away. 

Mrs. Loring grew pale as death; she 
pressed her fingers upon asecret spring in 
the locket—a lid flew back disclosing a 
small cavity which contained a lock of hair, 
and the name of Mary Loring was engrav- 
ed upon a rim beneath it. 

* Livingston and Lily both read—the 
latter had never before discovered the cav- 
ity or name. 

The poor woman, fearful that her child 
would not acknowledge her, said solemnly, 

“A little more than seventeen years 
ago, that locket was in my possession. 
One day when you were eight or nine 
months old, you saw it lying upon my dres- 
sing table, and, attracted by the glittering 
case, cried bitterly for it, until wearied by 
your screams, I hung it about your neck. 
‘That day you were stolen from your cra- 
dle, by persons unknown, and a few years 
after, yve removed to this place, where your 
degber died, and till now I never could 
obtain the slightest clue of you—do you 
; . x, e os 
—— I do, my blessed mother!” cried 
Lily, springing forward to embrace her, 
but Livingston forcibly detained her. 

His lips eurved in rigid lines, and the 
fire of stzong getermination flashed from 
his eyes. , 

* Think before you decide, Lily, in ac- 
knowledging this woman to be your moth- 
er; you build up a barrier to our union, 
which can never, never be removed.” 


The path of duty was made plain, and 


the right minded girl resolved to follow it. 

“J will forsake my mother for no one 
else on earth,” said she with beautiful 
firmness. 

She had never appeared so ertigely love- 
ly, even to Livingsten; amt this moment, 
when, yielding to asense of her filial ob- 
Jigations, she renounced him in favor of 
her mother. 

Her deep blue eyes were brilliant with 
fears, and her blanched face and lips show- 
ed that she was not indifferent to the 
words of her lover, but she clung closely 
4o her newly-found mother. 

“Go, go my child, I cannot, will not 
blight your fair prospects. Leave me, I 
entreat you,” said the poor mother, un- 
clasping the hands from about her neck. 

‘«* Entreat me not to leaye you,” said the 
sweet girl, unconsciously using the lan- 





guage of the woman of old, “for in life 
I will cling to you, my mother, and in 
death, I will be buried by your side.” 

Livingston witnessed this scene in un- 
disguised displeasure. ‘Lily Carisford, 
you have chosen!’’ said he haughtily, “I 
could have married a nameless foundling— 
but the daughter of a living seamstress— 
never!” and with a lofty, unfaltering step, 
he left the house, and departed the same 
day for his distant home. 

The forsaken girl wasted no tears or re- 
grets upon his departure, for she felt that 
had he been truly worthy, he would not 
have cast her off thus easily. 

She left her former elegant home, and 
became the housekeeper and nurse of her 
mother, to whom she was able to render 
efficient service, thanks to the judicious 
training of Mrs. Carisford. 

She had. devoted herself to a hard lot, 
but she was sustained in her path of diffi- 
culty by the consciousness of having been 
true to her duty. 

Time passed on, and the health of Mrs. 
Loring began to improve, and Lily had 
hope that there was yet much happiness 
in store for her. 

She was one day almost overcome with 
glad surprise by the sudden entrance of 
Captain Carisford, whom she had mourned 
as dead. 

“Ah, Lily, how sadly they have used 
you in my absence,” he exclaimed, as his 
eye fell upon her pale face and wasted form. 

“Nothing but death shall have power 
to separate us now, my precious little 
sister! My brave crew are all sleeping 
away in the deep, deep sea; my ship is 
lost, and they would not trust me with 
another, even if I desired it. You will be 
my wife—the light of my cheerless home 
—will you not, Lily?” 

“Alas! I cannot,” said the maiden, 
sadly drooping her head, while the color 
mounted in ruby-like torrents to her face. 

Captain Carisford instantly divined the 
cause of her confusion and sadness, and he 
said with the candor of a gentleman, “ I 
have been told about my cousin Livings- 
ton’s attentions, and it has made no 
change in my feelings toward you, except 
to strengthen my admiration of your char- 
acter, and permit me to assute you, dear 
Lily, that you chose wisely, for I truly be- 
lieve that there is no earthly sentiment 
among mortals so deep, so abiding, so 
self-sacrificing, as a mother’s love. Liv- 
ingston’s falseness was a blessed thing for 
me,” continued he, with a look of heart- 
impressed thankfulness, “‘for now exist- 
ence would be dark indeed, without Lily 
to brighten it.” 

Lily was happy, now, thrice happy, and 
she soon became the loved and honored 
mistress of the Carisford mansion. 

In her mother she ever found a faithful 
and sympathizing counsellor in the little 
perplexities which beset the paths of even 
the most favored mortals. 

Livingston returned, repentant, on the 
day of her bridal, and his proud heart was 
wrung by pangs of keen regret, when he 
learned that the flower once within his 
reach had been secured by another, though 
he ultimately confessed in all humility, 
that the bitter lesson was a blessing in 
disguise, inasmuch as it taught him to 
subdue his sinful pride.— Yankee Blade. 


Biography. 


QUEENS OF FRANCE.—NO. X. 


QUEENS HERMENGARDE AND HILDE- 
GAIDE, wives of Charlemagne. 
From 770—To 794. 

Previous to his accession to the throne, 
Charlemagne had married Galene, daugh- 
ter of the king of Toledo, who died only 
a few months after her marriage, leaving 
Charlemagne deeply. grieved for her loss, 
for she was both beautiful in person and 
lovely in mind. He afterwards married 
Himiltrude, who was divorced at the in- 
stigation of his mother, Bertha, to give 
place to Hermangarde. This was done 
in opposition to the advice of Pope Ste- 
phen 3rd, who was a great enemy to her 
father Didier, king of Lombardy. Himil- 
trude was the mother of Pepin-le-Bossoir, 
the Humpback. The time of her death is 
unknown. 

Next came Hermengarde, whom the king 
married out of respect to the wishes of his 














mother; but he-did not love her, and ver) 
soon sought causes to be divorced from her. 
This time the Pope favored the intentions 
of Charlemagne, and the divorce took place 
under the plea that Hermengarde, had not 
borne her lord more heirs. Didier, her 
father, took up arms to avenge this af- 
front, but his projects failed before the 
prowess of Charlemagne. To add to the 
troubles of Hermengarde, she saw her fa- 
ther and brother despoiled of their crown 
in 778, and these combined troubles short- 
ened herdays. She died in retirement in 
or near the year 776. 

Hildegarde who succeeded the unfortu- 
nate queen Hermengarde, was the daugh- 
ter ofa prince of Swabia. She reigned 
nine years, and seems to have been an 
amiable queen, but nothing worthy of nar- 
ration took place during her reign. She 
was but twenty-six years of age at the 
time of her decease, and had-nine children, 
five daughters, and four sons. The 
youngest died the day following his birth, 
the three others were kings, one of whom 
succeeded his father under the title of 
Louis-le-Debonnaire, or the meek. Hil- 
degarde was buried at Mentz, in the abbey 
of Saint Arnould, in 788. Her death was 
regretted by the king and the nation. 


QUEEN FASTRADE. 


Shortly after the death of Hildegarde, 
Charlemagne married Fastrade, daughter 
of Raauel, Count of Franconia. She was 
avery unamiable woman, and her pride 
was so great that she treated the most 
powerful nobles with disdain, and caused 
daily increasing discontent among her sub- 
jects.. This Charlemagne did not attrib- 
ute.to the true.cause, being blinded by his 
love-for his queen, and on account of the 
eyidences of discontent, given by his peo- 
pléj-he-called them disloyal, and withdrew 
his affections from them. 

Charlemagne had disbanded his troops, 
and this opportunity was taken to form a 
conspiracy at Ratisbon, which was headed 
by Pepin-le-Bossu. <A priest named Far- 
dulfe, who had heard of the plans of the 
conspirators at the confessional, informed 
the king of them, and the parties con- 
cerned were apprehended. Fastrade who 
was naturally cruel, endeavored to induce 
the king to have Pepin executed, but 
Charlemagne had too much compassion to 
sacrifice his own child, he therefore com- 
manded that Pepin should have his head 
shaved, and be shut up in a monastery. 
The other conspirators were either behead- 
ed, or had their eyes put out. Fardulfe 
was rewarded for his serviees by being ap- 
pointed Abbe of Saint Denis. 

Some authors insinuate that Fastrade 
was concerned in this conspiracy; but that 
is very improbable, as by the death of 
Charlemagne, having no son, she. would 
have lost the crown, and therefore could 
have had no interest in committing this 
crime. Her overbearing conduct made for 
her husband, however, many enemies, who 
were displeased at his not preventing her 
from infringing upon their rights. 

Fastrade died young, at Frankfort, in 
794, and was buried in the Abbey de Ma- 
yence at Saint Alben’s, but that Abbey be- 
ing burnt to the ground, her tomb was 
transferred to the Cathedral of the same 
place, She left two daughters, Hiltrude, 
Abbess of Faremoutier, and Theodrade, 
Abbess of Argenteuil. EstELLeE. 
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ORIGINAL. 


AUNT FANNY’S LETTERS—No. 9. 


Dear Harriet,—I was too tired when 
we reached Charleston to improve the time 
we spent there, in any better manner than 
by going sound asleep as soonas we had 
had our breakfast, and continuing so, till 
the summons came for our departure. It 
seems to me the wisest of men was mis- 
taken when he said, “‘the eye was never 
satisfied with seeing.” At this stage of 
our journey, I would willingly have fore- 
gone all sights of beauty, “for a little 
more slumber, and a little more folding of 
the hands to sleep.” The night of sea- 
sickness had not disposed me to look with 


or anything it contained, yet I was struck 
by the exceeding beauty of a face nearly 
opposite me at the breakfast table. It was 
the embodiment of my ideal of eastern 





( 


a curious or admiring eye on Charleston, ’ 





beauty; an ideal drawn from the sketches, 


of the poet and novelist,.and was certainly 
quite a contrast to the Yankee beauties my 
eyes had been accustomed to look upon. 
Cross and. stupid as I was, that face and 
figure made an impression upon me not 
easily to be shaken off. She was very 
dark indeed—the darkest of brunettes— 
yet her complexionggvas clear and rich, and 
her eyes perfectly “glorious in their wild 
yet soft brilliancy, revealing such a world 
of emotion in their dark depths, that you 
felt in looking at her, she must be one of 
those impetuous, passionate beings, oftener 
met within romance, than reality, who 
are alike fascinating and dangerous; 
whose power it is impossible not to feel, 
yet which power is quite as likely to be 
for evil as for good. It will be vastly un- 
sentimental, (but the truth must be spoken) 
to tell you that the only other object I re- 
member, of interest in C. was a buzzard! 
Yes, those dark, liquid orbs, beaming with 
light, and that voluptuous, graceful figure, 
rises side by side in my memory witha 
great black, filthy bird, or fowl, (I know 
not where to class it,) which went over our 
heads, flapping its huge wings, and alight- 
ed on the roof of a house across the street, 
just as we were stepping into the carriage 
that was to take us to the western cars. 
Seeing my look of consternation, Mr. Law- 
rence said, ‘*That’s something new to 
northern eyes; it is a buzzard.” My dis- 
like was not lessened when I found what 
it was, for though very useful in these*hot 
climates, I was not disposed to look with 
particular affection on a creature who sub- 
sists on the vilest garbage and offal of the. 
city, though its labors do purify the.atmo- 
sphere. Fora more particular account of 
its habits, I refer you to a book of Natu- 
ral History which I remember to haye 
seen in the corner of your book-case, and. 
not seldom in the hands of your brother: 
George. We entered Charleston, at 7 
A. M., and left it at 11 A.M. ‘The heat 
was intense, absolutely suffocating; and 
the smoke and cinders from the engine, 
made it seem hotter than ever, while we 
waited for the signal whistle. It seemed 
quite doubtful to me whether it was pos- 
sible to live through the day’s labor 
opening before us! 136 miles to Augusta. 
We were assurred that they travelled fas- 
ter here than on any other road in the 
United States, and that in eight hours we 
should have reached the Savannah river. 
There were but few passengers, and many 
of them wore straw hats, with immensely 
broad brims, and linen garments made loose, 
looking comfortable and cool. We were 
the only ladies in our car, save Mrs. M. and 
her little daughter before spoken of, who 
was the pet and plague of all parties. 
was an exceedingly active and affectionate 
child, but wayward, and somewhat pert; 
claiming to sit with whom she pleased, 
and to wander about when or where she 
pleased. Establishing herself between 
Louisa and me, with her gipsey hat thrown 
off, and her beautiful curls in all kinds of 
confusion, she both entertained and tried us 
with her chattering, while her mother sat 
indifferently in another part of the car, 
giving herself no concern about her. Di- 
rectly after leaving Charleston, we were in 
a low, marshy tract of country, said to be 
exceedingly unhealthy. There were no 
cultivated lands in sight, but I was in- 
formed there were rice plantations in the 
neighborhood, of considerable extent. 
The planters seldom stay through the sum- | 
mer months on them, as the miasma occa- | 
sions malignant fevers, and the city is con- | 
sidered much more healthy than the ad- 
joining country, though that is seldom 
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quite free from yellow fever in the hottest | 
months, 

The forests in these low. grounds are 
beautiful, with exceedingly rich and heavy 
foliage; and there is also a rank growth of 
underbrush among which are often seen 
wild flowers of striking brilliancy. The 
baystree was in blossom, and when I first 
saw it, I supposed it must be the magnolia, 
the blossoms were so abundant and showy. 
The bay is a large tree with spreading | 
branches, and the leaf resembles your lau- 
rel in size and shape; it is of a lighter |, 
green, however, but so glossy that is seems 
to have been just varnished, and is very 
beautiful indeed. These trees were cov 
ered with large white blossoms, more like | 
the tulip in form, than any flower I cat 
think of, with the petals slightly folded 
inward, and of the purest white. You) 
can imagine how beautiful a tree, as larg? | 
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as your elms, quite covered with these 
lovely flowers, must be. When standing 
at alittle distance in a forest of dark pines, 
they were one of the most delightful ob- 
jects imaginable. 

Another striking feature of these low 
lands, was the moss upon the trees, the 
long trailing moss of which I had often 
heard. No description lad given me any 
| just idea of it, nor can I hope to convey 
one, so unlike to anything you have seen, 
is it. It is of a sombre gray color, some- 
times hanging in long heavy folds from the 
top of tall trees, nearly to the ground, 
swaying with every breath of air, some- 
times clinging lovingly to every limb and 
leaf, and sometimes running from tree to 
tree in dark, but graceful festoons. The 
effect produced by it, is most singular. It 
is like a heavy mourning veil, over a beau- 
 tiful face, shrouding from sight what you 
still feel to be lovely, or like a funeral pall, 
spread over living freshness, concealing, 
but not utterly crushing life. There is 
something very sad and mournful, yet at 
the same time touching and attractive init. 
These low grounds are favorable to its 
growth, and it flourishes only in low, wet 
places, and in hot climates. We saw 
nothing of it after leaving the low grounds 
in the eastern part of North Carolina. 

We rode on without stopping, except 
for wood and water, through apparently 
an uninhabited region. Nothing strikes a 
New Englander, accustomed to a densely 
settled country, more powerfully, than the 
absence of towns and villages here. I 
was told there were settlements all over 
this seemingly deserted region; but a 
southern planter chooses to build his house 
in the centre of his plantation, instead of 
on a highway, and instead of a farm, of 
ten, fifty, or a hundred acres, he owns 
large tracts of five hundred or a thousand. 
This causes the country to be thinly popu- 
lated, and to keep out of the traveller’s 
sight whatever human habitations there 
may be; so that it seems like a wild and 
uncultivated forest as he/ passes through 
it. After about fifty miles of our day’s 
ride was completed, I was glad to lie down 
in the saloon, with our shawls rolled up 
for a pillow, and to see nothing of the 
country, except an occasional glimpse as I 
sat up a few minutes for a change of posi- 
tion. Ican scarcely remember a day of 
greater suffering. The fatigue and heat 
had produced a racking head-ache, which 
the noise and jar of the cars aggravated to 
perfect torture, but I tried to make the 
best of it, and to have my friends believe 
I was only dull and sleepy. 


We indeed made rapid progress. There 
was a stop for dinner, but J did not leave 
my position on the sofa. Mrs. M. also 


declined leaving the cars, but hearing there 
were ice-creams to be had, she ordered 
some. I was onthe point of doing the 
same, when the waiter entered with two 
glasses of such doubtful complexion, that 
I delayed, and Mrs. M.’s wry face on at- 
tempting to swallow a spoonful, decided 
me to refrain from such indulgence of my 
carnal appetite. She replaced the glass 
on the tray, and instantly called for water, 
complaining of the so-called ice-cream, as 
“the most villainous compound she ever 
tasted.”” Her little daughter luxuriated 
in a berry pie, which she insisted upon 
eating entire. It was baked in a small 
deep plate, and in the process of eating it, 
she managed to stain her face, hands and 
dress with the purple juice, making a most 
grotesque figure of herself. The cars were 
in motion, and there was no time for any 
purifying processes. None of the party 
had much to boast of in the way of perso- 
nal appearance. We all rode with our 
bonnets off, and faces, collars and caps 
were alike begrimmed with dust, and 
black with smoke. The conductor very 
civilly passed water round to the passen- 
gers every few hours, in a goard shell. 
I watched the process with no little inter- 
est, as I lay in the saloon, the door being 
set open by the conductor for a free cir- 
culation of air. There was a pail at one 
end of the cars, on a little shelf made for 
the purpose, into which he dipped his gourd, 
offering it to the passengers nearest, and 
when he had drunk, threw out of the win- 
dow what was left, and refilled it, offer- 
ing it to another, and so on, till it \came 
to my turn at the very last. I dare say 
you think I declined in a most disdainful 
manner. My dear girl, I assure you I 
did no such thing. I took it and was 


thankful! You may be left to do just 
such a horrid deed in the course of your 
life. Travelling is a certain cure for fas- 
tidiousness. At any rate, in order to trav- 
el with comfort to yourself or others, you 
must lay aside all foolish notions of hav- 
ing things in your own way, and good- 
humoredly submit to all sorts of petty 
inconveniences. 

About an hour before sunset, I arose 
and took my seat in the cars. The in- 
tense heat was lessened by a fresh breeze, 
and I leaned my dizzy head where I could 
catch as much of it as possible, and soon 
had the satisfaction of seeing the Savan- 
nah river glitter in the rays of the setting 
sun. The 186 miles, which had seemed so 
terrible, were accomplished, and we left the 
cars at Hamburgh, a small place on the 
eastern bank of the Savannah, and crossed 
it in a small boat. We were then on 
Georgia ground, and the end of.our long 
journey was near at hand, a most inspir- 
ing thought to one as tired and way-worn 
as your ever affectionate, 

Aunt Fanny. 








Nursery. 








ANNIE GRAY’S JOURNAL. 


April 5th. To-day I am eight years 
old. Father and mother have given 
me a tiny writing desk, which my broth- 
ers and sisters have filled with paper and 
many pretty things. Aunt Mary sends 
me a letter and a Journal Book, asking me 
to write about myself and my thoughts, 
and all that happens tome. I like father’s 
journal very much, and mother’s too. 
They often read to us from them after tea, 
and some of the stories mother writes 
ebout us children, are very funny. Some- 
times though, we think them very sad. 

This morning 1 commenced my new 
school—new schools are awful. The old 
one was’nt pleasant at all, but I wished 
myself there to-day a hundred times. Mrs. 
Howe is just like a Queen, and all the 
large strange girls sit so still, and study so 
hard. I know some of the little girls, and 
like them very much; but Ella Parkman 
I like best of all. Everybody likes her. 
To-day, when she failed in arithmetic, Mrs. 
Howe only said, ‘‘Take courage, Ella, 
and be more careful another time!’ But 
Ella cried, and all the girls seemed corry, 
and tried to comforther. That new schol- 
ar—Emily Bond,—oh dear! I hope Mrs. 
Howe will never give me such serious 
looks. f 

Sunday 11th. Ella walked home with 
me from Sunday School this afternoon, and 
we talked over the lesson about trying to 
make home happy. All the children told 
their home troubles. Emma Howard 
looked very pleasant to-day, but she said 
she never could help being cross at home, 
if she tried ever so hard. Her sister Liz- 
zie laughed, and thinks it is very easy to 
keep pleasant, but I don’t. Ella will in- 
sist that she has more temptations than I, 
—only she thinks if she had a little sister 
like Eva, with curly hair, and blue eyes, 
she should contrive to be very good, and 
always happy. 

Wednesday, 14th. Jump for joy! May 
and I are so glad. Esther Dale’s mother 
has moved into the very next house, and 
we can talk through the cracks of the 
fence, and almost through the windows. 
She is areal funny girl. We play travels, 
and great fashionable parties, and fables, 
and every thing, when we sit to-gether. 
But our best play is “‘ Cousins.” Then 
we each live in such magnificent houses, 
and have such beautiful rooms, all to our- 
selves, and are indulged so much that we 
always may act just as we please. 

Friday 16th. Last night, May and I 
kept awake ever so long, playing ‘‘ Cous- 
ins”—and we laughed very much about 
the old noisy school we used to go to. 
Mother came and told us if we went di- 
rectly to sleep, perhaps we should wake 
early enough in the morning to see the 
children in the bathing tub. May woke 
first this morning; and we scampered in- 
to mother’s room, and had a fine frolic, 
with the little swimmers. Eva paddles and 

splashes, and tumbles about, trying to say 
“* swim—swim,” but Eddie shivers, and 
cries—until mother takes them both in 
her arms and warms him with hugs and 
kisses, and comforts him with pretty 
names. 





Saturday 17th. This afternoon May 


after all!—r. ©. H. 


and I spent with Susie Pelham. After 
tea we sat all alone at the parlor window. 
The sunset was beautiful, and we grew 
very serious, and felt so happy, that we 
promised each other we would certainly 
grow good. We would punish ourselves 
for every selfish or cross action. Why, it 
really seemed a very easy thing then to 
be good! But the trouble was, we staid 
too late, and displeased mother, and went 
to bed quite sorrowful and disconsolate 
[Child’s Friend. 








Natural History. 
INGENUITY OF RATS. 


The rat, that “hateful and rapacious 
creature,” as Goldsmith honestly desig- 
nates it, formerly abounded in prodigious 
numbers at Inverness, in Scotland; and 
a traveller, about the year 1830, describes 
his surprise at witnessing the flocks of 
them that used to sally out into the streets 
in the morning twilight, after dry weather 
succeeded by a shower ofrain. It is re- 
lated, that about this period, when the 
rats increased to a great degree in some 
small villages in the Highlands, and found 
it difficult to subsist, they used to creep 
into the manes and tails of the horses, 
(which were then generally matted and 
tangled, being seldom subject to the comb) 
and in this way were transported to other 
places, to plant new colonies, and find 
fresh quarters. 

This mode of conveyance was certainly 
dexterous and ingenious; but did our 
readers ever see or hear of a party of rats 
stealing eggs? The process is this. The 
roost being discovered, and the rats mus- 
tered, one of the fraternity, generally of 
goodly port and dimensions, lies down on 
his back, and holds the egg with his four 
limbs, embracing it closely and cordially. 
His brethren then pull him off by the tail, 








each taking his turnin dragging the live # 
machine, like the populace at the carriage © 
of a “great man,” who, it is probable, By 


may be of a kindred species. 


A gentleman in the country informed us, ¥ 


the other day, that he was greatly amused 
at observing, one morning, the dexterity 


and perfect fairness with which a small ~~— 


band ofthese mischievous intruders were 
feasting in his dairy. <A pretty capacious 
dish of milk had been set out, long enough 
for considerable cream to rise upon the sur- 
face; and the rats finding the prize, im- 
mediately commenced skimming the dish. 
One of them stood up against the dish, 
and another mounted his shoulders in due 
form, like schoolboys, preparing to plun- 
der an apple tree. He then whisked his 
tail over the surface of the bowl, and turn- 
ing round, held it to his expectant com- 
panions below, who stripped it of its treas- 
ure. This was repeated for some time; 
then another took its place, occasionally 
shifting the position; and after they had 
all skimmed the dish, they scampered off 
in the morning sunshine, to burrow in 
their holes and corners. 
[Inverness Courier. 

















Parental. 








RICHES FOR CHILDREN. 


The present Post Master General of 
the United States was once avery poor 
boy, so poor that he could ill afford a pair 
of shoes, without which, “the master 
would not allow him to come to school.” 
Our boyhood was passed in the village in 
which were spent his earlier professional 
years. We remember once being in his 
company after he had been elevated to the 
Supreme Bench in his native State, and 
hearing him make, in subetance, the fol- 
lowing statements :— 

I remember, said he, the first time I 
visited Burlington as Judge of the Su- 
preme Court—I had left it many years be- 
fore a poor boy. At the time I left, there 
were two familiés of special note for their 
standing and wealth. Eachof them had a 
son about my own age. I was very poor, 
and these two boys were very rich. Dur- 
ing the long years of hard toil which pass- 
el before my return, I had almost forgotten 
them. They had long ago forgotten me. 
~ Approaching the Court House for the 
first time, in company with several gen- 
tlemen of the Bench and the Bar, I notic- 





ed in the Court House yard, a large pile 








of old furniture about to be sold at vendue. 
The scenes of early boyhood, with which I 
was now surrounded, prompted me to ask 
whose it was. I was told it belonged to 
Mr. A., (we use fictitious initials.) ‘Mr. 
A.? I remember a family of that name, 
very wealthy—there was a son too—can it 
be he?” I was told it was even so. He 
was the son of one of the families already 
alluded to. He had inherited more than 
I had ever earned, and spent it all, and 
now his own family was reduced to real 
want, and his very furniture was that day 
to be sold for debt. I went into the court 
room saddened, yet almost glad that I was 
born poor. I was soon absorbed in the 
business before me. One of the first cases 
called, was that of B. vs. C—a case that 
had come up on appeal, but which, (if we 
remember rightly) originated in a low 
drunken quarrel. Mr. B? thought I, that 
is a familiar name. Canit be? In short, 
I found that this was indeed the sonin the 
other wealthy family referred to! I was 
overwhelmed, alike with astonishment and 
thanksgiving—astonishment at the change 
in our relative standings, and thanksgiving 
that I was not born to inher't wealth 
without toil. 

Indeed, all my experience has taught me 
that those fathers provide best for their 
children who leave them with the highest 
education, the purest morals, and the least 
money.—Gambier Observer. 








Learning, 
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BOSTON FREE SCHOOLS.—10. 
ENGLISH HIGH.—Established 1821. _ 
Bedford St. Erected 1844. Cost, see Latin. 


This school originated in the growing 
desire for extended means of thorough ed- 
ucation, and was one of the latest and best 
fruits of the combined action of the citi- 
zens of the “‘ old town” of Boston. Some 
of the latest ‘‘warned town meetings,” 
were in reference to the establishment of 
this school, and it was finally and hearti- 
ly commenced in the year 1821, in the sec- 
ond story of the old Derne, street school 
house, then newly erected. It continued 
in the Derne street house, until a building 
was erected for it in Pinckney street, 
which it first occupied in February, 1824. 
Its increased usefulness and popularity are 
only excelled by the pride our citizens take 
in it. It not only receives, its propor- 
tion of Franklin Medals, but in 1846, the 
Hon. Abbott Lawrence made it a dona- 
tion of $2000, the interest of which is an- 
nually distributed in prizes. A like do- 
nation he also made to the Latin School. 
In 1844 it became necessary to build a 
new house for the Latin School, and a plan 
was projected of having the two schools in 
one building, and the High School was re- 
moved from Pinckney street to its present 
location. It was at first called the “‘ Eng- 
lish Classical School,’ but came to be call- 
ed by custom, the “High School.” In 
1822 the Committee restored its original 
name, but in 1833 it was again formally 
named simply the High School. 

[Boston Almanac. 


Morality. 


“T’VE DONE SMOKING.” 


Our friend delivered himself thus, hon- 
estly and in earnest. As he emptied his 
mouth of the last segar, our mouth became 
full—full of blessings. 

Blessed is the man himself. He is more 
wise, more cleanly, more savory and more 
reasonable than when he went smoking 
and puffing about like a locomotive. 
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Blessed is the man’s wife. She is the 
happier woman for the four reasons men- 
tioned in the last sentence, and for many 
more. She had hoped against hope for 
the last puff, but it has been made at last. 
We seem to see her face brighten—her step 
is more elastic—her voice is sweeter—her 
welcome to her husband as he reaches 
home is more cordial. She has our hearty 
congratulations. 

Blessed is the man’s house. An unsa- 
vory spirit has gone out of it. More ea- 
sily can it be kept neat and tidy. Old re- 
pellancies will repulse no man. ; 

Blessed is the man’s apparel. A certain 
fragrance has left it; but not to the sor- 
row of those oft in proximity with him. 
His wardrobe is minus a real annoyance, 
and plus the benediction of many a friend. 

And blessed is the man’s health. In 
the smoke and fire he so long kept up be- 
neath his nostrils, he fed an insidious ene- 
my. And his whole nervous and diges- 
tive system unites in the benediction we 
now indite. 

And blessed is the man’s pocket. A leak 
is stopped. As much as before will flow 
in, and less flow out. We seem to hear a 
voice from that quarter, “ there will be bet- 
ter daysin this department of our master’s 
dominions.” 

And blessed be the man’s resolution. 
May it tower aloft, like a granite pillar, 
above all the smoke and fire that may as- 
sail it. That last puff! Be it the last! 
And, though the smokers will not join, 
yet there will be enough to unite ina hear- 
ty Amen !—Boston Traveller. 


Editorial. 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 
“AN HAVEN FOR SHIPS.” 

The young readers of the Companion all 
know the pleasantness and value of home. 
And eminently pleasant is that idea, when any 
of the evils of life meet them when abroad, “I 
wish I were at home ;” who does not say that, 
when overtaken among strangers by sickness, 
accident, or trouble in any form. 

So the mariner, tossed by the wind and 
waves, needs a home—a refuge from the tem- 
pest. And I am now writing this article in 
sight of the most spacious and commodious 
haven for ships in southern Massachusetts. I 
look out of my window upon Holmes Hole Har- 
bor, a beautiful bay, making up for some two 
miles from Vineyard Sound into the Island of 
Martha’s Vineyard. Another harbor lies di- 
rectly on the track of nearly all the commerce 
between the Eastern and Middle and Southern 
States; it furnishes a very convenient place of 
resort for an immense amount of shipping. 
One of the Floating Light vessels in the Sound, 
keeps a record of the number of vessels that 
pass. In thirty days, ending April 17th, the 
number was forty-five ships; one hundred and 
thirty-five brigs; one thousand and seventy- 
five schooners; and twenty-five sloops. Al- 
lowing the above to be an average per month 
for the year, it will make more than fifteen 
thousand three hundred vessels annually. 

Some forty-eight hours since, a fierce 
North-easter swept through the Sound, mak- 
ing all crack with his furious blasts. As pre- 
monitions of its approach appeared, vessel after 
vessel took refuge here, shooting into this spa- 
cious harbor, and dropping anchor under the 
lee of projecting head-lands, they furl their sails 
in quietness, and nap it at their leisure. An 
hundred vessels or more, are here at once, as 
head winds, or stress of weather invites them 
in here. And when the tempest subsides, and 
a clear bright morning, like the present, opens 
these merrily sounds all over the harbor, the 
sailors, “ Yo heave O,” as he brings his anchor 
home, and rapidly is the flowing canvass 
stretched tothe breeze, and the whole expanse 
of water is white with the snowy wings of 
these birds of the sea, asthey take their flight 
away. 

This pleasant village is built upon ground 
gently rising from the shore of the harbor, so 
that almost every house is visible as you enter 
from the sea; and as nearly every house is 
handsomely painted, the village presents a 
beautiful appearance. 

Three whale-ships, all that are owned here, 
are in sight, having come in nearly together 
from their long voyages in distant quarters of 
the globe. They have done unusually well in 
the matter of getting oil, and as that article is 
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now at the highest price it had been known for 


years, the voyages have been eminently pros- 
perous. 


A large number of the men of the village 
are now in California. Success has attended 
them in that enterprise also, and handsome re- 
mittances are made from time to time, to friends 
and families at home. 

Here are three places of public worship— 
nearly new, and each handsomely built. The 
Baptists have one, the Methodists one, and the 
Congregationalists the third. Each church is 
supplied with able and faithful pastors. 

A Convention of teachers of cominon schools 
and friends of education has just closed its 
session—the able lectures of Dr. Sears, Secre- 
tary of the Mass. Board of Education, and the 
life, spirit and enterprize manifested in the 
cause of Education, have left an happy impres- 
sion upon the people of this village, and will 
exert an happy influence upon the cause 
throughout the island. 

Ihear the whistle of the steamboat which 
connects this place with New Bedford and the 
continent, and must hastily close ; desiring for 
all my young readers the blessedness of escap- 
ing from all the storms of sin and sorrow here, 
to the safe and happy haven of eternal rest 
above. Viator. 

— 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Manchester, Jan. 2, 1850. 
Mr. Willis:—Dear Sir,—Will you please 
send me the numbers two and five of the 
Youth’s Companion, 1850, as they have not 
been sent, and I feel anxious to preserve each 
number in order to have them bound, when 
the year is out. This little paper I love to 
read very much. I have taken them one year 
before,and have read them through and through, 

till I have nearly worn them out. 
Ann E. CampseEtt. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Gatiery or ItLustrious AMERICANS, 
containing the Portraits and Biographical 
sketches of Twenty-four of the most eminent 
citizens of the American Republic, since the 
death of Washington. From Daguerreotypes 
by Brady—Engraved by D’Avignon. C. Ed- 
wards Lester, Editor. New York: M. B. Bra- 
dy, F. D’Avignon, C. Edwards Lester. 

SALUTATION. * 
Asthe noble deeds of its citizens constitute 
the chief glory of a Republic, so the most 

teful province of Art and Literature is to 
iustrate and preserve their fame. The first 
half of the century has now drifted by, and the 
dim form of its successor is hastening on, bring- 
ing we know not what mysterious changes. 

e contemplate the past with gratitude and 
exultation, because it is secure. And we wish 
before those great men who have made it il- 
lustrious are gone, to catch their departing 
forms, that through this monument of their ge- 
nius and patriotism, they may become familiar 
to those whom they will never see. In this 
Gallery, therefore, will be grouped together 
those American citizens, who, from the Tri- 
bune and in the Field, in Letters and the Arts, 
have rendered the most signal services to the 
Nation, since the death of the Father of the 
Republic. As there is nothing sectional in the 
scope of this work, it will be comprehensive in 
its spirit; and it is hoped that it may mark an 
era in the progress of American Art, and bind 
the Union still more firmly together. Neither 
Art nor Literature can afford to give up to 
party, what belongsto mankind. In our judg- 
ments of public men, we shall endeavor to an- 
ticipate the awards of posterity. In America, 
more than in any other country, death is need- 
ed to sanctify the memory of the great. In the 

reparation of this work, no department has 

een neglected. Mr. Brady has been man 
ears collecting portraits for a National Gal- 
ery, and in the accomplishment of his object 
he has experienced the utmost courtesy and 
encouragement from eminent men. His repu- 
tation in his art has been too long establish- 
ed to need commendation. The Drawings and 
Engravings of D’Avignon have been regarded 
in the schools of Europe as equa] to those of 
the best artists of London and Paris, and every 
impression in the Gallery is taken under his 
immediate supervision. The Typography will 
be as carefully executed as the portraits. The 
Biographical Sketches will be written with 

brevity, impartiality and truth. } 

C. Epwarps Lester, Editor. 

The Portraits are about the size of a copy 
of the Youth’s Companion, spread open. They 
are elegantly engraved from Daguerreotype 
Likenesses. The six Numbers published con- 
tain Portraits and Sketches of the Life of the 
following persons:—Zachary Taylor, Henry 
Clay, John C. Calhoun, Daniel Webster, Silas 
Wright, J. C. Freemont. 

For sale by Redding & Co., State St., Boston. 
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Remarx.—A false friend and a shadow at- 





| tend only when the sun shines. 





Variety. 








THE MOTHER IN THE CLOSET. 


Some — since, a fine young man, the on- 
ly son of his mother, and she a widow, on be- 
coming of age, and receiving his patrimony, 
entered into company, and indulged in the dis- 
sipation of genteel society. Her watchful 
eye saw his danger, pointed out its tendency to 
ruin body and soul, and used every argument, 
persuasion and entreaty in vain. One day, 
she learned he was to dine with a large and 
jovful party, and she spent the forenoon in 
persuading him to relinquish it, but all in vain. 
* Mother, I will go!” “Then, John, I will re- 
tire to my closet, and pray for you till I see 
your face again.” He went to the party, but 
could find no enjoyment; the thought of his 
mother, being on her knees wrestling with God 
in prayer for him, formed such a contrast to the 
scene before him, that he slipped away—found 
his mother ia the act of prayer—knelt down 
by her—fell on her neck—and from that day 
became the delight of his pious mother—a 
brand plucked from the burning! A religious 
parent’s prayers are seldom offered in vain. 
[Mothers of the Wise and Good. 


——_. 


SINGULAR STORY OF AN EAGLE. 


On the 13th ult. an eagle, belonging to Pe- 
ter Grant, Crathy, favored by the strong gales 
of winds, experienced in more places than 
Crathy on that day, escaped from her prison, a 
wooden cage, casting her ‘ domas’ aside, to the 
utter astonishment of her owner, who next 
morning discovered the loss of his pet, and con- 
sidered itirreparable. But his fears were soon 
dispelled. On the second day after her exit, 
he betook himself to the hills,» and to his no 
small surprise, mingled with delight, he saw 
his favorite hovering above him. He took aim, 
but kindness got the better of his sporting pro- 
pensities ; and ina few minutes, to his wonder, 
she descended gradually, when she rested 
within a few yards of her late residence, to 
which he hurriedly and joyfully proceeded. 
Strange to say, the runaway quietly submitted 
to his approach, and to her own capture and re- 
committal to her former place of confinement, 
which probably her guardian will now make 
more secure than before. Her return is the 
more surprising, as she had only been three 


or four months in Grant’s possession, having’ 


been — young, and considering that ea- 
gles are the most untameable of the feathered 
tribe.—London paper. 


—e—— 


THE SPIDER’S THREAD. 


That any creature could be found to fabri- 
cate a net, not less ingenious than that of the 
fisherman for its prey; that it should fix it in 
the right place, and then patiently await the 
result, is a proceeding so strange, that if we 
did not see it done daily before our eyes, by 
the common house spider, and garden spider, 
it would seem wonderful. But how much is 
our wonder increased when we think of the 
complex fabric of each single thread, and then 
of the mathematical precision and rapidity 
with which, in certain cases, the net itself is 
constructed; and to add to all this, as amex- 
ample of the wonders which the most common 
things exhibit, when carefully examined, the 
net of the garden spider consists of two dis- 
tinct kinds of silk. The threads forming the 
concentric circles are composed of a silk much 
more elastic than that of the rays, and are 
studded over with minute globules of a viscid 
gum, sufficiently adhesive to retain any unwary 
fly which comes 1n contact with it. A net of 
average dimensions is estimated by Mr. Black- 
wall, to contain 87,360 of these globules. 


[Wrights paper. 


ee 
BIRTH-DAY PRESENT. 


The inclosed dollar is a birth-day present to 
the Missionary Society, from a little girl re- 
siding within the bounds of this charge, who has 
just completed her seventh year. She has 

reserved the small sums of money which she 
~ received for some time past, until they 
have accumulated to the above amount. Her 
“vasa gave her the liberty of using her dol- 
ar ag she pleased; and she prefers to send it 
to the missionary treasury, that it may benefit 
me ¥ heathen bene rather than to 
spend it for toys and playthi for herself. 
She had heard that en have no 
churches, nor Sunday schools, nor Christian 
ministers, except those who are sent out by 
missionary societies, and she thought truly, 
that it was much better to do something to pro- 
cure forthem these blessings, than to spend her 
money as most childrendo. [S. S. Advocate. 
—_>——__ 


FEELING FOR THE PILLARS. 


When Luther was at Coburg, he wrote to a 
friend, “I was lately looking out of my window 
at night, and I saw the stars in the heavens, 
and God’s great beautiful arch over my head, 
butI could not see any pillars on which the 
great Builder had fixed this arch; and yet the 
heavens fell not, and the great arch stood firm- 
ly. There are some who are always feeling for 
the pillars, and longing to touch them. And 
because they cannot touch them, they stand 
trembling and fearing lest the heavens should 
fall. If they could only grasp the pillars, then 





the heavens would stand fast.” Thus Luther 
illustrated the faith of his own soul, and wish- 
ed to inspirit others with the same strong confi- 
dence in God.—.4m. Messenger. 


Precious Time.—Precious beyond rubies 
are the hours of youth and health. O Jet none 
of them pass unprofitably away!— Bishop Horne. 


DeatH 1n THE BaLitRoom.—M Rice, 
aged 29, while danaing the Drum Polka ina 
ballroom recently in Dean street, London, fell 
into the arms of her partner, and almost in- 
stantly expired! 














ORIGINAL. 


A DREAM. 


I dream’t I saw an angel bright 
Glide o’er this sinful earth, 

And take from off a snowy couch, 
A gem of priceless worth. 


The angel took within his arms, 

That beauteous gentle child, 

And spoke to him of heaven his home, 
In accents sweet and mild. 


The mother mourned her little one, 
The darling of her love, 

For him was destined wealth and power, 
Now gone to worlds above. 


The angel bore the little flower 
Up to the heavenly goal, 

In triumph joined the choral band, 
With purity of soul. 


Again I saw celestial wings, 
Spread o’er the guilty earth, 

And from an humble cottage take, 
A child of lowly birth. 


The thought came o’er my dreamy mind, 
Of the pride of fallen man, 

Who'd proudly pass the wanderer by, 
But court the wealthier clan. 


But the angel clasped the lowly one 
As tender to his breast, 

And took it to his heavenly home, 
A home of joy and rest. 


That lowly Mother grieved sincere 
For her child now gone to God, 

But her noble spirit knew His will, 
And kissed the chastening rod. 


My dream was o’er; I woke to think, 

On the bliss of heavenly charms, 

When the angel comes and takes us home, 
Protected from all harms. ANNIE. 


bt 
ORIGINAL. 


GOLDEN MOMENTS. 

To the young readers of the Companion: 
Improve life’s golden moments, 
While Due and strength are thine, 
Regard the hours as treasures, 
Which may not always shine. 
Thou little knowest the cares and strifes 
That cluster round in after life. 


Improve life’s golden moments : 
Thou ever wilt lament, 

If precious time is squandered, 

And early years misspent. 

For sure thou must in after years, 
Regret the past with sighs and tears. 


If thou dost prize the moments, 

That are so kindly given, 

And feel that they are blessings 

Bestowed by God in Heaven, 

Then will thy days pass calmly through, 

With richer blessings still in view. 
Boston, 1850. M. 


THE CROP OF ACORNS. 
There came a man in days of old, 
To hire a piece of land for gold, 
And urged his suif in accents meek : 
“ One crop alone is all I seek ; 
That harvest o’er, my claim I yield, 
And to its lord resign the field.” 


The owner some misgivings felt, 
And coldly with the stranger dealt, 
But found his last objection fail, 
And honied eloquence prevail, 

So took the proffered price in hand, 
And for one crop leased out the land. 


The wily tenant sneered out with pride, 
And sowed the spot with acorns’ wide; 

At first like tiny shoots they grew, 

Then broad and wide their branches threw, 
But long before these oaks sublime 
Aspiring reach’d their forest prime, 

The cheated landlord mouldering lay 
Forsaken with his kindred clay. 


Oh ye, whose years unfolding fair, 

Are fresh from youth and free from care, 
Should Vice or Indolence desire 

The garden of your soul to hire, 

No parley hold, eject the suit, 

Nor let one seed the soil pollute. 


My child, their first approach beware, 
ith firmness break the insidious snare, 
Left, as the acorns grew and throve 
Into a sun excluding grove, 
Thy sins, a dark o’ershadowing tree, 
S\hut out the light of heaven from thee. 
L. H. Sieourner. 
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